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INTRODUCTION 


This  pictorial  history  and  guide  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John  in  the  Wilderness  is  presented  in  order  that  the 
visitor  may  see  and  better  understand  what  man's 
hands  have  built  to  the  glory  of  God.  May  the  beauty 
expressed  in  the  natural  finish  of  native  wood  and 
hand-made  bricks  speak  to  each  individual  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 


THE  CHURCH'S  NAME 


In  the  early  days,  wealthy  plantation  owners  from  Charleston  and  other  low  country  areas,  feeling  the 
need  to  escape  the  oppressive  summer  heat  and  malaria,  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Because 
travel  was  difficult  and  the  roads  primitive,  it  took  many  days  to  reach  this  part  of  North  Carolina.  The 
area  was  known  as  the  "Wilderness." 


The  Church  of  St.  John  inthe  Wilderness  was  built  asa 
private  chapel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baring  who 
came  to  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  in 
1825.  When  Mrs.  Baring  named  her  beloved  chapel, 
she  may  have  established  "Wilderness"  in  her  mind 
and  associated  this  with  the  verse  in  St.  Mark,  "Behold, 
I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall 
prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight."  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness 
and  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sin. 
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Episcopal  Church,  built 
1833-34  as  a  private  ■ 
chapel.  Given  to  Diocese  1 
of  North  Carolina,  1836.  "'v 
Enlarged  in  1852. 
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The  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  at  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baring,  who  came  to  this  area  in  1 825.  As  soon  as  the  site  of  their  home,  "Mountain  Lodge," 
was  selected,  Mrs.  Baring  made  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  the  estate.  The  chapel  was  to  be  a  place  of 
worship  for  her  family  and  household  servants.  This  small  wooden  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  during,  or  shortly 
after,  its  construction. 

In  its  place,  a  small  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  church  and  became  the  first  Church  of  St. 
John  in  the  Wilderness.  This  first  church  provided  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of  worshippers.  The 
sanctuary  was  located  at  the  west  end  and  a  gallery  for  slaves  was  at  the  rear.  There  was  room  for  only  ten  pews,  five 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  Entrance  to  the  nave  was  from  the  north  side,  just  west  of  the  present  carriage  entrance  and  is 
clearly  visible. 

Bishop  Livi  Silliman  Ives,  in  his  address  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1834,  said,  "At  Flat  Rock,  when  I  arrived 
on  July  2, 1833, 1  found  a  beautiful  church  edifice  of  brick,  nearly  completed."  It  was  probably  finished  in  1834.  In  1836, 
the  Bishop  revisited  this  Parish.  At  this  point  it  is  noteworthy  to  state  that  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  has 
always  been  a  parish,  never  a  mission.  On  August  28,  1836,  Bishop  Ives  consecrated  the  building  under  the  title  of 
"The  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness." 


On  August  27,  1836,  Mr.  Baring  made  a  deed  of  the  church  and 
grounds  and  presented  it  to  Bishop  Ives.  That  same  day,  twenty 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  congregation  under  the  title  of  "The 
Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness."  Their  names  are  engraved  on  a 
plaque  on  the  north  wall  of  the  rear  entrance  to  the  church.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Reverend  T.S.W.  Mott. 

Because  of  an  increase  in  the  congregation,  a  move  was  made  to 
enlarge  the  church  as  early  as  1848.  The  following  was  taken  from  the 
Vestry  minutes  of  September  7,  1848: 

"Resolved  unanimously  in  the  opinion  of  the  Vestry  that 
the  church  does  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  increasing  congregation  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
enlarge  same." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  church  be  enlarged  according  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  Bishop  Ives  -  the  elongation  of  the  east  end.  The  slave 
balcony  was  removed  when  the  church  was  enlarged  in  1852  in  order 
that  the  servants  might  worship  with  their  families.  When  the  plans 
were  formulated  for  this  addition,  Mr.  Baring  was  quite  upset.  This  is 
understandable  when  we  remember  that  Mrs.  Baring  had  died  in  1845, 
and  her  body  was  interred  in  avault,  105  square  feet  in  area,  underthe 
large  Baring  pew.  Mr.  Baring  presented  a  paper  stating,  "The  south 
wall  be  retained  exactly  as  it  is."  This  was  agreed  upon.  In  July,  1852, 
another  legal  agreement  was  made  giving  Mr.  Baring  and  his  heirs 
forever  the  space  of  nine  square  feet  immediately  over  the  vault.  In 
time  the  congregation  increased  and  more  room  was  needed.  Mr. 
Baring's  son  resigned  the  right  to  the  large  pew,  and  it  was  divided  into 
three  regular-sized  pews.  However,  the  family  retained  ownership  of 

jjthe  space. 
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The  old  silver  tankard  Inscription  reads  "St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness  1 853."  It  is  unusual  to  have  two  small 
chalices  of  equal  size.  Each  is  engraved  "St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness."  The  paten  is  engraved  "St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness"  in  old-style  script  using  an  "s" 
resembling  an  "f". 


On  October  1 2,  1 854,  Thomas  Atkinson,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness. 

The  years,  until  the  War  Between  the  States  began  in  1861,  were  delightful  in  Flat  Rock.  Agricultural 
production  increased  during  the  1850's,  partly  because  of  improved  transportation,  and  this  encouraged  the 
development  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Every  year,  more  and  more  planters  and  cotton  growers  wanted  to 
spend  the  months  from  May  to  October  in  the  mountains.  Life  in  Flat  Rock  was  interesting  and  exciting.  There 
were  no  telephones,  so  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  became  the  focal  point  for  social  life.  On  Sundays  when 
families  met  to  worship,  social  plans  were  made  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  At  times,  this  period  was  called 
"The  Fabulous  Fifties". 

Then  came  the  War  with  its  dark  days,  bringing  an  end  to  all  the  good  times.  On  May  20, 1861,  North  Carolina 
seceded  from  the  Union.  Three  delegates,  Messrs.  Rhett,  Barnwell  and  C.G.  Memminger,  from  Flat  Rock  were 
among  the  eight  who  assembled  at  the  convention  for  secession  at  Raleigh.  The  War  destroyed  much  farm 
property  and  live  stock.  The  parties  had  ended,  and  war  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  Many  people 
stayed  the  year  round  at  Flat  Rock  as  more  than  ten  battles  took  place  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  At  this  time,  Mr.  C.G.  Memminger  urged  Jefferson  Davis  to  move  the  Confederate  Capital  to  Flat 
Rock.  The  little  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  was  used  every  morning  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
Deserters  became  a  problem.  Residents  were  fearful.  On  June  10,  1864,  bushwackers  killed  Andrew 
Johnstone  who  lived  in  "Beaumont."  He  is  buried  in  the  historical  cemetery. 

It  took  twelve  years  for  North  Carolina  to  recover  from  the  war.  In  1879,  the  railroad  came  and  with  it  Northern 
land  speculators  looking  for  estates  offered  for  sale  by  owners  who  were  ruined  during  the  War.  Many  people 
who  had  lost  horses  during  the  War  used  oxen  to  pull  their  carriages  when  they  attended  church.  The 
Reverend  John  Grimke  Drayton  was  Rector  from  the  early  War  years  until  he  died  in  1891. 

When  1900,  and  a  new  century  began,  people  in  Flat  Rock  were  hoping  for  a  better  life.  The  church  was  open 
only  for  the  summer  colony,  regardless  of  denomination.  People  began  buying  automobiles  and  could  travel 
from  Charleston  to  Flat  Rock  in  two  days.  A  shed  and  hitching  rail  that  had  been  used  at  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness  to  protect  horses  and  buggies  was  torn  down.  Ministers  of  prominence  and  their  families  were 
invited  to  vacation  at  the  Parsonage  in  return  for  conducting  Sunday  services.  In  1936  St.  John  celebrated  its 
Centennial.  In  the  late  1950'sseveral  men,  Messrs.  William  P.  Andrews,  Sr.,  William  P.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Newton  D. 
Angier,  A.F.  Barber,  Jr.,  James  Cox  Barrett,  John  D.  Eversman,  Leeming  J.  Grimshawe,  and  Henry  Laurens, 
decided  to  keep  the  church  open  all  year  by  becoming  lay  readers.  Visiting  ministers  delivered  the  sermons.  In 
1961,  the  Reverend  Walter  D.  Roberts  became  the  first  full-time  rector  in  over  fifty  years.  Under  his  guidance 
the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  has  prospered  and  grown. 

THE  CARRIAGE  ENTRANCE 

To  the  right  of  the  present  carriage  entrance  is  the  original  entrance  to  the  1836  church  building.  The  present 
carriage  entrance  was  part  of  the  1852  enlargement.  Entering  the  original  door,  one  would  see  that  the 
distance  to  the  west  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  same  as  that  of  where  the  original  east  wall  was. 

Through  the  original  entrance,  Susan  and  Charles  Baring  entered  the  church  on  Sundays.  They  left  their 
home,  "Mountain  Lodge",  in  great  style.  Liveried  horsemen  led  the  way  of  the  bright  yellow  horse-drawn 
carriage.  The  congregation  would  be  awaiting  their  arrival.  A  footman  assisted  Mrs.  Baring  in  alighting  from 
her  carriage,  whereupon  she  placed  her  prayer  book  on  a  silver  tray  held  by  her  maid.  Then  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  followed  by  the  maid  carrying  the  tray  in  front  of  her,  Mrs.  Baring  entered  the  church.  As  soon  as  the 
Barings  were  seated  in  their  pew,  the  bell  would  ring  and  service  commenced. 


If  one  will  look  carefully  on  the  north  side,  near  the  Carriage 
Entrance,  the  original  entrance  is  clearly  visible  to  the  right. 


VISITORS'  GUIDE  TO 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

This  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Parish  status  was  always 
maintained  even  though  services  were  held  only  in  the  four  summer  months,  at  least  after  1900,  and  until  the 
late  1950's.  In  1961,  the  Reverend  Walter  Douglas  Roberts  became  the  first  Rector  in  residence  in  over  fifty 
years. 


1.  Original  entrance 

2.  Carriage  entrance 

3.  End  of  original  church 

4.  Altar 

5.  Pulpit 

6.  Sacristy 

7.  Organ 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Choir  stall 

Gravestone  in  aisle 

Baptismal  font 

Young  men's  pew 

Original  position  of  choir  platform 

French  flag 

Stairway  to  bell  tower 


The  enlarged  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  of  1852  was  designed  as  an  English  country  chapel  by 
Edward  C.  Jones,  a  Charleston  architect.  The  tower  is  Italianate,  as  was  typical  of  Jones'  work.  The  under- 
eaves  treatment  with  its  fretwork  carving,  and  flare  of  the  lower  roofline,  reflect  Chinese  influence. 

"The  east  facade  features  elaborate  bargeboards  outlining  the  splayed  gable  with  a  wide  band  of  applied 
fretwork  above  a  sawtooth  border.  This  gable  treatment  occurs  on  the  several  secondary  entrances. 
Buttressed  at  the  corners  and  between  the  side  bays,  the  structure  has,  as  its  southeast  corner,  a  three-story, 
square  tower  with  a  pyramidal  roof.  The  main  entrance  is  through  this  tower.  All  openings  are  surmounted  by 
round  arches,  and  side  windows  have  unusual  blinds,  each  of  which  covers  the  entire  window,  but  hinges  at 
the  point  where  the  arch  begins. 

The  interior  is  dominated  by  a  double  hammer  beam  truss  system  which  springs  from  turned  columns." 
(National  Register  of  Historic  Places) 


THE  ALTAR  CROSS 

The  altar  cross  is  very  old.   It  is  an  original,  signed 

"Onderdonk",  who  was  a  highly  respected  designer.  It  weighs 
twenty-four  pounds. 
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THE  PULPIT 

The  pulpit  is  very  old, 
but  its  history  is 
unknown. 
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STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

The  three  stained-glass  windows  over  the  altar  were  the  gift  of 
Richard  Ton  Lowndes  and  Alice  Middleton  Lowndes  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  stained-glass  window  in  the  rear  wall 
is  also  nineteenth  century,  but  its  history  is  unknown. 


BAPTISMAL  FONT 

The  baptismal  font  was  given  in  1885  by  the  Women  of  the 
Church. 


CENTER  AISLE  GRAVEMARKER 

There  is  a  handsome  granite  gravemarker  in 
the  center  aisle  of  the  church,  now  covered 
by  carpeting.  It  is  three  pews  in  distance 
from  the  rear  of  the  church.  It  bears  the 
name,  "Henrietta  P.  Buford,  born  August  8, 
1803,  died  August  30,  1833."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  she  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  before  the  addition  to  the  church. 


THE  PEWS 


The  original  pews  were  square  and  in  the  English  manner.  Brass 
nameplates  have  been  used  over  the  years  to  designate  pew 
holders.  These  name  plates  are  not  memorials,  but  are 
historic. ..when  pews  were  rented  prior  to  1960.  Since  1841  each 
pew  holder  was  entitled  to  a  vote  on  church  matters.  As  a  point  of 
interest,  the  pew  rental  was  $40  per  year  for  pews  one,  two,  three, 
and  four.  Pews  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  were  $20  per  year.  The 
remaining  pews  were  $10. 

At  some  time  in  history,  the  doors  to  the  pews  were  considered  an 
inconvenience  and  were  removed  and  stored  in  the  bell  tower.  In 
1961,  they  were  discovered,  and  it  was  decided  that,  despite  the 
inconvenience,  they  added  much  charm  to  the  church  and  they 
were  installed  where  they  rightfully  belonged.  The  pews  are 
enclosed  along  the  bottom  with  quatrefoil  patterned  panels, 
which  also  appear  on  the  low  pew  doors. 
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VESTIBULE  LANTERNS 

The  two  antique  ceiling  lanterns  in  the  vestibules,  north  and  east, 
came  from  "Ravenswood",  formerly  the  historic  Flat  Rock  home 
of  the  Reverend  John  Grimke  Drayton. 


THE  FRENCH  FLAG 

Count  Marie  Joseph  Gabriel  St.  Xavier  de  Choiseul  was  a  French 
count  who  had  fled  from  France  when  feelings  against  the 
Royalists  became  dangerously  high.  He  eventually  became 
French  Consul  to  Charleston.  In  1836,  Count  de  Choiseul 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  Mr.  Baring,  on  which  he  built  his 
home,  "Saluda  Cottages",  where  he  lived  until  the  completion  of 
his  castle,  "Chanteloupe".  He,  and  his  family,  were  very  popular 
members  of  Flat  Rock  society. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  killed  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Flat  Rock  and  was  buried  in  the 
historic  cemetery  on  July  1,  1862.  A  handsome  flag,  given  by  the 
French  government  in  his  honor,  now  stands  in  the  bell  tower 
vestibule.  The  monument  on  his  grave,  as  well  as  the  flag,  remind 
us  that  "a  little  bit  of  France"  will  remain  for  future  generations  of 
the  close  ties  between  this  country  and  Charles  de  Choiseul's 
native  land. 


THE  ORGAN 

The  music  of  the  church,  in  early  times,  was 
conducted  without  an  instrument  by  Miss  Mary 
Pinckney,  Dr.  Means,  and  subsequently  by 
members  of  the  Middleton  family.  Also,  in 
1843,  Miss  Beatrice  de  Choiseul  was  thanked 
"for  the  generous  and  unremitting  attention 
with  which  she  has  devoted  her  high  musical 
attainments  to  the  service  of  the  church." 


The  first  instrument  used  was  the  seraphine.  The  first  organ  was  a 
parlor  pipe  organ,  but  this  proved  too  small  for  the  church.  Sometime 
about  1878,  a  Pilsner  Track  Organ  was  bought  with  contributions 
made  by  the  choir  and  members  of  the  congregation.  This  organ  was 
on  a  raised  platform  in  the  rear  of  the  church  and  was  used  until  1955 
when  a  Moller  organ  was  installed. 


ALMS  RECEPTACLE 

The  alms  receptacles  in  both  vestibules  are  very  old  and  unusually 
designed. 
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THE  ALTAR 

The  altar  came  from  England 
when  the  Church  of  St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness  was  built  in 
1833-34.  The  eight  legs  of  the 
altar  are  handsomely  carved. 


CENTENNIAL 

The  headline  from  the  August  31,  1936  issue  of  the  Hendersonville  Times-News  reads: 

"ST  JOHN  HAS  ANNIVERSARY,  MANY  PRESENT  FOR 

COMMEMORATION  OF  CENTURY  DEDICATION,  THE  100th 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CONSECRATION  WAS  OBSERVED  YESTERDAY." 

"The  largest  congregation  of  the  year  was  present  for  this  event.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Robert  E.  Gribbin,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Participating  in  the  service  were  the  Reverend 
David  C.  Wright  of  Athens,  Georgia,  supply  minister  for  the  month  of  August,  the  Reverend  W.W.  Memminger  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Kirkman  G.  Finlay  of  Columbia, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina." 


100th  Anniversary  Recollection  by  Leeming  Grimshawe 

"The  year  1936  was  heralded  as  centennial  year  for  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness.  Three  generations  of  people  had  grown 
up  and  taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  the  past  hundred  years  the  culture  and  social  life  of  the  whole 
community  had  changed,  yet  families  still  knelt  together  at  the  same  altar  rail  where  others  had  knelt  for  a  hundred 
years.  They  heard  lessons  read  from  the  same  pulpit  that  had  been  in  use  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

On  the  Friday  preceding  the  centennial  announcement  there  was  great  activity  at  the  church.  The  ladies  were  busily 
engaged  in  cleaning  the  silver  and  arranging  the  flowers.  A  large  crowd  was  expected  to  attend  so  all  extra  chairs  were 
brought  out  and  made  ready  for  use.  A  loud  speaker  was  installed  so  those  outside  the  church  could  join  in  the  service. 

Sunday  morning,  long  before  the  service  started,  every  available  seat  inside  the  church  was  occupied  and  people 
were  standing  at  both  entrances.  After  the  sermon,  when  the  alms  basins  were  passed  around,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Pinckney,  one  of  the  ushers,  asked  two  of  us,  one  at  each  door,  to  take  a  plate  and  see  that  everyone  outside  had  a 
chance  to  contribute." 


THE  HISTORICAL  CEMETERY 

OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


The  cemetery  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  country,  with  its  large  evergreen  and 
hardwood  trees,  fine  iron  fences  and  ivy  and  grass-covered 
graves.  One  could  spend  many  hours  searching  for  and 
reading  the  tombstones  of  the  many  families  and  personages 
prominent  in  history.  Among  these  are  three  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (Messrs.  Rutledge,  Middleton, 
and  Haywood),  and  of  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Christopher  Gustavus  Memminger, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederacy,  is  buried  here  as 
is  the  Reverend  John  Grimke  Drayton,  creator  of  Charleston's 
Magnolia  Gardens,  and  a  Rector  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness 
in  the  1860's.  In  the  de  Choiseul  plot  are  the  graves  of  Sara  and 
Charles,  wife  and  son  of  the  Count  de  Choiseul,  French  Consul 
to  Charleston  in  1841.  Charles,  a  young  Confederate  officer, 
was  killed  in  the  fighting  in  Virginia  in  1862.  Every  Sunday, 
while  his  sisters  lived,  fresh  flowers  made  up  of  the  national 
colors  or  red,  white  and  blue  were  placed  on  his  grave.  The  two 
de  Choiseul  sisters  are  now  buried  in  the  churchyard  neartheir 
mother  and  brother  Prominent  in  recent  history  was  General 
Edward  King,  Commander  of  American  Forces  in  Bataan,  who 
is  buried  in  the  King  family  plot.  It  is  unusual  to  find  so  many 
diverse  threads  of  history  in  a  small  country  parish,  and  these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  to  be  found  here. 


Among  the  oldest  graves  is  the  one  just  outside  the  carriage 
entrance.  It  is  the  grave  of  James  Brown,  a  charter  member  of 
the  first  congregation.  One  can  find  his  name  on  the  Charter 
Members  plaque  in  the  vestibule  of  the  east  entrance,  or  tower 
entrance.  He  served  with  the  Royal  Scots  Grays  in  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  In  the  early  days,  mountain  people  who  made 
"moonshine"  deposited  itincrocksunderthelidof  his  tomb.  In 
the  night,  the  contents  of  these  crocks  were  emptied  into  other 
containers  and  money  was  left.  The  top  of  the  tomb  was 
cracked  after  that  time. 

Immediately  outside  the  sacristy  is  a  "Minister's  Section".  This 
tradition  was  begun  when  the  Reverend  John  Singletary  died. 


HISTORICAL  CEMETERY  (Cont.) 


Traditional  burial  in  cemeteries  is  for  all  graves  to  face  east,  toward  the  rising  sun,  signifying  a  new  beginning 
or  a  new  life.  Memminger  lot  No.  15  is  unique  in  that  all  the  headstones  face  south.  The  reason  for  this  was  a 
request  by  Edward  DeVere  Memminger,  who  loved  his  ancestral  home,  "Rock  Hill",  now  "Connemara",  so 
much  that  he  requested  burial  facing  that  house.  All  who  are  buried  in  that  gravesite  face  south.  The  two 
graves  that  predate  Mr.  DeVere  Memminger  are  those  of  his  children  who  died  earlier.  A  part  of  the  church 
property  was  set  aside  by  the  Barings  as  a  burial  ground  fortheslaves.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word 
"slave"  was  never  used  in  the  records  of  the  church.  Good  servants  were  very  necessary  to  a  planter  bringing 
his  family  to  the  mountains.  These  people  were  very  much  loved,  and  when  they  died,  two  fieldstones,  one 
apparently  for  the  head  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  foot,  were 
placed  on  their  graves.  Church  records  give  a  name  and  age, 
but  no  location  of  burial.  This  graveyard  is  easily  found  if  one 
leaves  by  the  carriage  entrance,  crosses  the  roadway  and 
looks  to  the  right.  White  crosses  mark  each  grave,  and  there  is 
a  granite  stone  which  reads,  "Here  Lie  the  Members  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  Who  Were  Slaves 
Freedmen  and  Their  Children." 

Many  years  ago,  the  Vestry  provided  a  section  for  the  burial  of 
those  whose  families  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a  lot. 


THE  FIRST  PARSONAGE 

In  1834,  Charles  Baring  built  a  parsonage  for  the  minister  of  his 
private  chapel.  The  first  rector  was  Mr.  Thomas  W.S.  Mott  who 
lived  there  and  taught  Mrs.  Baring's  nephews  and  some  mountain 
boys.  It  was  built  by  Squire  Farmer  and  it  is  believed  he  was  paid 
1000  acres  of  land  for  building  it.  "Diamond  in  the  Desert"  was 
located  just  north  of,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  as,  the  Flat 
Rock  Playhouse.  It  was  solidly  built,  a  story  and  a  half,  with  lovely 
hand-carved  wainscoating  in  the  two  front  rooms  and  hall. 


'"Dccutto*td  *)*t  7^e  Z>e4e*t" 


A  deed  in  the  Court  House  in  Hendersonville  says  that  this  property  was  "conveyed  to  Richard  Lowndes  by 
Charles  Baring,  October  22,  1846."  The  name  "Diamond  in  the  Desert"  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lowndes  who 
pictured  it  as  a  beautiful  Gothic  dwelling  in  a  seeming  wilderness.  The  veranda,  with  its  latticed  arches,  was 
added  by  Mr.  Lowndes.  It  was  used  as  a  private  home  until  May  25, 1960,  when  it  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  was  a  real  tragedy,  as  this  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Historic  Flat  Rock. 


THE  PARSONAGE 


In  1853,  Mr.  Edward  Trenholm  deeded 
eleven  acres  of  land  to  the  church,  on 
which  was  built  a  handsome  rock  house 
in  the  style  of  the  Federal  Period.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Edward  C.  Jones  was 
also  the  architect  of  this  building  and  that 
he  was  paid  $125  for  his  services.  The 
exact  building  date  is  unknown,  but  the 
stones  used  in  its  construction  were 
quarried  by  slaves.  It  could  be  called  a 
"Rectory",  but  it  has  always  been  referred 
to  as  a  "Parsonage". 

The  Parsonage  is  a  one  and  a  half  story  T- 
shaped  stone  house  with  a  high  pitched 
roof  which  contains  a  finished  attic.  From 
the  front  door,  the  hall  runs  east  to  west 
through  the  house,  with  one  room  on  the 
south  and  two  on  the  north.  A  partially 
enclosed  circular  stair  with  a  curious, 
crude  balustrade  rises  in  the  hall.  The 
frame  ell  to  the  rear  was  added  in  the 
1920's  and  a  flat  roofed  porch  once 
sheltered  the  front  entrance. 


PARSONAGE  UNDERGOING  RECONSTRUCTION 


PARSONAGE  (Cont.) 

It  was  used  until  1961  as  a  parsonage  for  the  various  ministers  who  conducted  services  at  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness.  From  that  time  until  1967,  when  the  present  Parish  House  was  completed,  it  served  as  a  parish 
house.  At  the  time  when  St.  John  was  open  only  during  the  four  summer  months,  ministers  were  offered  a 
month's  vacation  in  the  mountains,  living  in  the  Parsonage,  in  return  for  conducting  the  four  Sunday  services. 


Volunteers  from  Historic  Flat  Rock,  Inc.,  began  restoration  of  the  Parsonage  in  1973.  Theoriginal  pine  floors, 
colors  of  the  walls  and  woodwork  were  carefully  traced  back  and  matched.  Many  of  the  old  glass  windows 
remain.  At  present  it  contains  many  distinctive  and  authentic  antiques.  The  cost  of  this  restoration,  $45,000, 
was  shared  jointly  by  the  members  of  the  Church  and  by  Historic  Flat  Rock,  Inc.,  which  has  reserved  one  room 
as  its  headquarters. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


SUSAN  BARING 

Bishop  Ives  visited  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  just  in 
time  to  perform  the  last  rites  for  Mrs.  Baring.  It  is  due 
to  this  extraordinary  lady  that  we  have  our  lovely 
church  building  in  which  the  congregation  of  Flat 
Rock  now  worships.  It  is  a  monument  of  grateful 
remembrance. 


CHARLES  BARING 

Recollections  handed  down  through  the  years  say 
that  Charles  met  with  an  accident  caused  by  an 
unruly  horse  which  wrecked  the  buggy  in  which  he 
was  riding.  The  old  gentleman  did  not  survive  these 
serious  injuries,  and  is  buried  in  a  vault  under  the 
tablet  on  the  wall  marking  his  last  resting  place. 


ANNA  KEITH 

Anna  Keith  Memminger,  infant  daughter  of  C.G.  Memminger 
and  Mary  Memminger,  was  drowned  in  the  lake  at  Rock  Hill, 
now  Connemara,  historical  home  of  Carl  Sandburg.  Nurses 
and  children  used  to  meet  around  the  lake  and  allow  the 
children  to  play.  Somehow,  little  Anna  Keith  fell  into  the  water 
and  drowned.  There  is  still  a  sign  by  the  lake  prohibiting  nurses 
from  bringing  young  children  to  this  spot.  This  tablet  was 
placed  in  memory,  and  her  grave  lies  beneath  these  walls. 


IN  MEMORY 

OF 

ANNA    KEITH 

INFANT    BAVCIITKH    OF 

C.  G.  A  MARY    M  KM  MINCER, 

IlIKJt    SKI>T"     t.  iH38, 

\i;i:n    *. ;    MONTHS. 

HKR    r.RAVK    TIA*    11J-KN    KNCT.OSiTO 

WITHIN     til  KM-:    WALLS- 


WILLIS  WILKINSON  MEMMINGER 

Willis  Wilkinson  Memminger  is  buried  in  Lot  23.  A  tablet  perpetuating  his 
memory  is  on  the  inside  wall  ofthechurch  nearthe  carriage  entrance.  He 
was  much  loved  by  the  vestry  and  the  congregation  of  this  church  and 
they  erected  this  memorial  in  his  honor  in  1938.  The  inscription  for  his 
wife,  Ella  Drayton,  was  placed  on  the  same  grave  headstone  because  she 
requested  in  her  will  that  no  date,  nothing  but  her  name,  be  inscribed 
there. 


To  tbf  Glory  of  Cod 

AND 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

REV.  WILLIS  W.MEMMINGEB  DD. 

Born  Mat  6TH.1876 

DIED  May  4TH.1937 

THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  IK 

GRATITUDE  FOR  BIS  MANY  YEARS 

OF  SUSTAMED  LOVE  AMD 

CONSTANT  CONCERN  FOR 

THIS  CHURCH. 
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THE  VESTKY  AMD  CONCREGATIOM 
1938 
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HENRY  IZARD  MIDDLETON 

Henry  Izard  Middleton  was  organist  of  the  church  for  many  years.  Near  the 
organ  a  plaque  has  been  placed  in  memory  of  his  services.  Mr.  Middleton 
was  known  for  his  work  as  a  ham  radio  operator.  He  spent  much  time  at  his 
work  in  his  home,  "Piedmont".  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  used  to  greet 
his  friends  clad  in  a  beautifully  embroidered  Chinese  robe.  This  robe 
became  famous  and  so  much  a  part  of  him  that,  when  he  died,  he  was  buried 
in  it. 

The  history  of  other  memorials  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  in  the  Wilderness. 


THE  PARISH  HOUSE 

By  1 960,  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  had  become  a  year-round  parish.  The  old  Parsonage  had  been  used  as  a  parish 
house  for  many  years,  and,  until  this  time  had  been  adequate.  However,  the  number  of  parishoners  had  quadrupled 
and  was  still  growing.  The  Vestry  decided  to  build  a  new  parish  house,  one  designed  for  year-round  use.  It  would 
provide  sufficient  space  and  facilities  for  pastoral  counseling,  Christian  education,  Christian  fellowship,  and  many 
other  activities  in  the  life  of  a  healthy,  growing  parish. 

A  site  was  needed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  church.  In  the  1960's  the  Vestry  purchased  two  lots  containing  summer 
homes  of  Charleston  families.  One  was  owned  by  Mrs.  J.R.  Brumby,  who  died  in  1962.  She  left  a  letter,  along  with  her 
will,  directing  that  her  property  be  offered  first  to  the  Church  and  then  to  her  heirs.  The  second  lot,  with  its  house, 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Francis  Mclntire.  The  houses  on  these  properties  were  summer  homes  in  the  Victorian  style. 

Prior  to  the  purchase  of  these  two  lots,  the  Church  had  acquired  a  strip  of  land  immediately  behind  them  which 
connected  Rutledge  Drive  and  the  Parsonage.  By  combining  the  three  parcels  of  land,  the  Church  had  the  perfect  site 
for  the  new  Parish  House. 


In  the  early  stages  of  plan  development,  the  Vestry  felt  that  the 
design  of  the  Parish  House  should  be  closely  patterned  after 
the  church.  However,  it  was  soon  determined  that  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  and  the  plan  impractical,  and  efforts  were 
turned  toward  a  lower-cost  building  which  would  blend  with 
the  wooded  setting.  Holland  Brady,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  Shannon 
Merriweather,  AIA  and  Holland  Brady,  Jr.,  AIA,  of  Tryon 
submitted  the  accepted  plan. 

The  building  campaign  was  begun  on  August  28,  1966  and  in 
September  of  1967  the  new  Parish  House  was  completed.  On 
August  20,  1977,  the  communicants  of  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness  held  a  ceremony  to  burn  the  mortgage. 

The  land  now  owned  by  the  Church  totals  about  twenty-one 
acres. 


THE  RECTOR'S  GARDEN 


IN  THANKFULNESS  TO  GOD 


"*7^e  ^.onct  6*4,  done  yieat  t6i*t$4  for  ci&  7i/6enea£  eve  one  ylcut. " 

(Taken  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Reed  in  September  of  1862.) 

In  appreciation: 


Alice  Lowndes  Andrews 

William  P.  Andrews,  Jr. 

A.F.  Barber,  Jr. 

Jody  Barber 

John  D.  Eversman 

Elinor  Memminger  Gorham 

Leeming  J.  Grimshawe 


John  Wesley  Jones 

Edward  R.  W.  McCandless 

Mike  Northrup 

The  Reverend  Walter  D.  Roberts 

Rita  L.  Russell 

Nancy  L.  Van  Gelder 

Robert  C.  Van  Gelder 
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Books  used  as  reference: 

"Early  Sketch  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  and  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina"  by  Susan  Lowndes  Allston. 

"Flat  Rock"  by  Sadie  Smathers  Patton 

"Historic  Flat  Rock"  by  Kenneth  and  Blanche  Marsh 

"The  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness"  by  Leeming  Grimshawe 
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